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We have been permitted to give the following extract 
fromm an excellent Oration, on the subject of Education, 
pronounced before the Federal Adelphi Society, at 
one of their late Anniversaries, by Samuet Y. Arwen, 
Esq. The whole of the extract, we presumed, would be 
pleasant to our readers, but we will call their atten- 
tion, particularly, to that part of it, which relates to 
Christian Theology. We would, that his sentiments on 
this subject, more generally prevailed. Did they, we 
might hope for less infidelity, and more practical Chris- 
lianity, among gentlemen of professional character, and, 
indeed, in every walk of life. Would it not be well for 
all our oration makers to incorporate into their produc- 
tions, as much as possible, a religious turn of thought ” 
In this way, though they might not be able to promote 


real piety, they might assist to elevate the standard of 


morality. Doing this,they would pay a respectful de- 
ference to the great Author of their being, and, prob- 
ably, in some manner, receive from Him a suitable re- 
ward. Neglecting to do it, they may lose much, though 
they might not incur his peculiar indignation, as 
one anciently did, of whom Holy Writ informs us.— 
“Upon a set day, Herod, arrayed in royal apparel, sat 
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upon his throne, and made an oration:” the Angel of 
ihe Lord smote him, because he gave not God the glo- 


xy; and he was eaten of worms, and gave up the ghost.” 


We shall entitle the extract— 
FAULTS IN EDUCATION, 


Teo much attention is paid by certain individuals to the study 
of the dead languages. 


In order, however, for the system of Education to be 
productive of any great general utility to the various 
and diversified classes of men, it must embrace a more 
extended variety of topicks, and those better adapted 
to the ordinary wants and uses of society. ‘Those 
branches of science should occupy the attention of the 
students, which not only delight the imagination, or 
give point and acuteness to the intellect, but which 
extend his knowledge of useful facts, and can be in- 
corporated with the common and every day business 
of life. Too much time with us is devoted to the ac- 
quisition of the ancient dead languages. To the schol- 
ar, or the professional man, a knowledge of them is per- 
haps indispensable; they are thecommonlanguage of the 
learned, the shibboleth to the technical mysteries of the 
sciences; and as such, are necessary to be known by 
those whose lives are exclusively devoted to the ac- 
quisition of scientifick attainments. But to those who 
mix in the active bustle of the world, who are the prin- 
cipal actors and sufferers in life’s great pageant, a schol- 
ar-like proficiency in Latin and Greek, is no more nec- 
essary than a knowledge of astronomy would be to that 
animal which naturalists say never looks higher than 
his head. The time was once, when all the treasures 
of learning were shrouded by the veil of dead languag- 
es; when but few had time or inclination to bring them 
from their obscurity, and expose them to the unre- 
strained view of the publick. At the intellectual ban- 
quet, the literature, science, arts, history and morality 
of the ancients were served up for the exclusive use of 
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those who sat above the salt ;* but happily for us, those 
tines are past; allof ancient manners or men, of their 
actions or writing, that is worthy to be known, can be 
te rien by every one who can read his mother tongue, 
and the morality of Socrates and Seneca, the philoso- 

hy of Plato and Aristotle, the manly elegance of Ta- 
citus, the sublimity of Homer, the wit of Horace, and 
the eloquence of Cicero, are as dishes in an ordinary, 
to which every one may come, and of which every one 
may partake. It is true, that in translations we lose 
much of the delightful melody and euphony of the an- 
cient languages. The harsh, grating, unequal, serpent. 
like sound of the English is far less agreeable to the 
ear, than the soft-flowing syllables of the Greek, or the 
imposing grandeur of the Latin; but to spend a large 
part of the most important period of our lives in ac- 
quiring that which, when obtained, administers mostly 
to the gratification of the senses, without materially im- 
proving the mind, 1s an offence against both common 
sense and common prudence; it is following the exam- 
ple of the Roman Emperor, who occupied his own and 
his subjects’ time in furnishing an imperial banquet with 
the brains of Peacocks. Instead, therefore, of devot- 
ing so much attention to the acquisition of the dead lan- 
guages, let subjects of more general and practical utili- 
ty afford employment for the student. History, both 
ancient and modern, the biography of good and great 
men—men illustrious for their virtues and their patri- 
otism, natural and moral philosophy, metaphysicks, so 
far as they are applicable to the great purposes of lile, 
and illustrate the mental and moral energies of man, 
the science of general politicks, the constitution, form 
of government, resources, physical properties, and 
moral and intellectual character of our country, should 
form prominent features in the education of an Ameri- 
can Freeman. 





* Alluding to a custom prevailing in the chivalrick ages, of placing 
the salt-cellar on the table as a dividing line between the nobility 
and the vassals. ‘Those who sat above the salt (i. e. towards the 
head of the table) were considered the most honourabie, while those 
who were placed below, ranked as the baser part of the assembly 
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Christran Theology 1s too much neglected by ali. 


Our system of education is faulty in one othe: 
most important particular. ‘The study of Chris- 
tian Theology, a branch of general science, em- 
inently entitled to our best regards and constant 
attention, 1s almost entirely neglected among us.— 
Among the Spartans and Athenians, the youth in 
the heroick ages, were early taught the religion of their 
country; and reverence for the Gods was a sentiment, 
which occupied the first place in the moral and politi- 
cal institutions of the time. Literature and the arts 
were closely connected with religion, and when all who 
bore the Grecian name were summoned t@atiend the 
worship of Olympian Jove, poetry, painting, statuary 
and philosophy lent their aid to embellish and adorn 
this imposing solemnity. All those who sought for fame, 
from brilliancy of fancy, cultivated intellect; or fervency 
of devotion, or from a proficiency in those manly exer- 
cises which distinguished the Greeks, crowded to the 
Olympick festival, to contest with each other the right 
to the applause of their assembled countrymen. — Intel- 
lectual endowments, and the worship of the Gods were 
thus mutually connected, and the arts furnished the 
most attractive and splendid adornments to religion.— 
Iphitus and Lycurgus deemed the knowledge of the re- 
ligion of their country a matter of sufficient concern and 
importance to require the early attention, and employ 
the mental and moral faculties of the Grecian citizens ; 
but, in this country, ‘Theology is one of the last subjects 
to which the scholar or man of the world directs his 
thoughts. Nay, so far is this neglect carried, that the 
student frequently leaves the University, better ac- 
quainted with the trifling fables and disgusting absurd- 
ities of the heathen mythology, than with that divine 
system of morals, which was proclaimed amid the thun- 
ders and lightnings of Horeb. The intimate and nec- 
essary connexion which exists between virtue and tem- 
poral happiness, has long been noticed by thinking men. 
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aid the precepts of morality acquire new and energet- 
ick force, and ae amore lasting ellect upon the mind 
and passions, when they have the sanctions, and are 
enforced by the requirements of religion. A thorough 
and practical knowledge of the sublime truths of the 
Christian Revelation; a knowledge, not merely specu- 
lative and theoretical, derived from common report or 
the opinions of others, but one which has its founda- 
tion in the heart, and is actively carried into the hile 
and conversation, is as necessary to make a good citi- 
zen, as itis to constitute the good man. The statesman 
and the philosopher, the merchant and the mechanick, 
are equally interested in obtaining correct views of 
the being, powers, attributes and requirements of that 
supreme intelligence, who pervades all space, * finds 
bottom in the uncomprehensive deep, keeps place with 
thought,” and is at once the parent and the judge of all 
living. The influence of religion upon the social aflec- 
tions, and its power of enhancing the domestick felicit 


of man, was duly appreciated by the sages of the olden 





time. They well knew that the duties incident to the 
social relations were more actively reciprocated and 
fulfilled, when enjoined by the commands of religion ; 
that men more steadily followed the paths of virtue and 
honour, and were more ardently engaged in promoting 
the happiness of society, when the controlling motive 
was asincere devotion to the service of Deity. Hence 
they placed every passion and affection of the human 
heart, every relation which might be sustained between 
members of the human family, under the immediate 
protection and control of some tutelar divinity, that a 
constant sense of moral and religious obligation might 
be incorporated with every action and feeling of life. Ii 
the cold and lifeless institutions of the ancient mytholo- 
ey were thus productive of social and moral good, 
how much greater benefit would mankind derive from 
an early and habitual acquaintance with the precepts 
of that religion which emanated from the great and 
only source of wisdom and of virtue. Theology should 
be studied in our universities with a direct reference ic 
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itpractical utility and the intimate connexion that it 
holds with the arts and sciences, and the mode of in- 
vestigation should be equally free from the monkish and 
oe ‘tartan restraints of the earlier days of Oxford and 
Cambridge ; and that atheistical indifference of feelin 
and impious latitude of thought which distinguished the 
French academy in the time of Condorcet and Vol- 
taire. 


for the Rhode-I-land Bapti 
ARMINIAN BAPTISTS. 


Mr. Edidor-—t observe, insome Nos. of the Baptist, 
you have mentioned the Arminian, or, as they are 
sometimes called, Free Will Baptists. I have recently 
received letters from two of the Ministers of this de- 
nomination, onthe subject of the sentiments and disci- 
pline of their order. I presume the authors did not de- 
sign them to appear in print, but I trust they will for- 
give me, if | present you a few extracts from them, for 
inseruion (if you think proper) inyour Magazine. 


O. F. 


In relation to the independency of their churches. 
Elder Buzzell says, “ Our churches, both collectively 
aud individually, acknowledge Christ as their only 
head and law-giver; and consider themselves amena- 
hle only to him, (without the interference of Lord Bish- 
ops, Popes, or Synods, to make and impose laws upon 
them;) they have, therefore, universally adopted his 
perfect law of liberty (the Holy Seriptures) as their 
only rude of faith and practice, and book of church dis- 
cipline, to the exclusion of all creeds, articles of faith, 
church platforms, &ce. made by men. It should be un- 
derstood that they have first given themselves to the 
Lord, and then to one another, by the will of God. So, 
that notwithstanding they consider themselves as so 
iaany separate and independent churches, with Christ 
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as their head; yet they consider themselves united a, 
one con.mon cause, under the same head, even Christ ; 
all enjoying equal rights and equal privileges, and all 
under gospel obligation to watcli over, aid, assist and 
build each other up in their most holy faith, agreea- 
ble to the rules given by him and his Apostles; hence 
they assume the title of “The Unite Churches of 
Christ.” 

On the same rap. ates Elder Chase observes : “1 un- 


derstand that the churches are tree and independent ol 


each other, have power to admit members or reject 


them, to choose officers, or displace them, without any 


assistance from any other body of people. We asso- 
etate together, and form our Quarterly and Yearly 
Meetings for the purpose of hearing from each other, 
and taking counsel together.” 

Concerning their sentiments, Elder Buzzell writes : 


«Weare generally firm in the belief of the ‘Trinity of 


God ; the free moral agency of man; his total depravity 
by the fall; the full and finished atonement by Christ; 
ihe appearance of the grace of God that bringeth sal- 

vation fo all men ; justification by faith ; efficacious g grace 
in conversion; the gift of the Holy Spirit of promise, as 
a seal to true believers; their perseverance in grace. 
by living in obedience to God; the assurance of eter- 
nal salvation to all such as endure to theend; the sec- 


ond appearance of Christ; the general resurrection of 


the dead, and general judgment; the eternal life and 
happiness of the righteous, rand the everlasting punish- 
ment of the wicked—and indeed tn every thing which 
is recorded in the Holy Bible.” 

He adds: “ We feel friendly towards all people; we 
hold communion with all real Christians of all denomi- 
nations. As to useful learning, we prize it highly; 
and advise all our preachers to obtain as much as they 


can, especially Biblical learning, or the knowledge oi 


the Holy Scriptures. Concerning the missionary cause, 
we wish well to all who are piously engaged init. A 
great part of our preachers are ordained upon the trav- 
elling plan; our number is comparatively small, and 
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we have hitherto found so much to do in our own couns 
iry, we have not found it our duty to send any on for- 
eign missions; but ifany of our young men should fee! 











i hi it their duty, { have no doubt but every impedimen: 
) ia would be removed.” 
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He Hy | 2 general view of the Rev. Mr. | Vesley's doctrine. 
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frequently in his chapels, and sometimes in my church ; 

| have familiarly conversed and corresponded with him, 

and have often perused his numerous works in prose 

and verse; and I can truly say, that during all that time, 

1 have heard him upon every proper occasion, steadily | 
| 


(1.) For abeve these sixteen years, ! have heard him | 


maintain the total fall of man in Adam, and his utter 
inability to recover himseitortake any one step towards 
his recovery, without the grace of God prev enting him, that 
hie may have a good will, and working with him when he has 
that good will. ‘The deepest expressions that ever struck 
my ears on the melancholy subject of our natural de- 
pravity and helplessness, are those which dropped from 
his lips; and thave ever observed that he constantly 
ascribes to divine grace, not only the good works and 
holy tempers of believers, but all the good thoughts of 
upright heathens, and the good desires of those pro- 
fessors whom he sees begin in the spirit and end in the 
flesh. 

(2.) I must likewise testify, that he faithfully points 
out Christ as the only way of salvation; and ‘strongly 
recommends faith as the only means of receiving him, 
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accuse Mr. W. of leaning to the Antinomian delusion, 
which makes void the law through a speculative and 


| ae and all the benetit of his righteous life and meritorious 
| q death. ad 
‘4 1! (3.) The next fundamental doctrine in Christ, ts 
aM | that of holiness of heart and life; and no one can here ) 
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barren faith; on the contrary, he appears to be pecu- 
liarly set for the defence of practical religion. Not 
satistied to preach holiness begun, he preac hes finished 
holiness, and calls believers to such a degree ot heart- 
purilying faith, as may enable them continually to tri- 
umph in Christ, who of God is made unto them sancti- 
fication as well as righteousness. 

(4.) But thists not all; he holds also general re- 
demption, and its necessary consequences. tle asserts, 
with St. Paul, that Christ, by the grace of God, tasted 
death for every man, and this grace he calls tree, as ex- 
tending itself treely to all. Nor‘can he he ‘Ip express- 
ing his surprise at those pious ministers, who maintain 
ihat the Saviour keeps his grace, as they suppose he 
kept his blood, from the greater part of mankind, and 
yet engross to themselves the title of preachers of 
iree grace. 

He trequently observes, with the same Apostle, that 
Christ is the Saviour of all men, but especially of them 
that belheve; and that God willhave all men to be sav- 
ed, consistently with their moral agency, and the tenor 
of his gospel. 

With St. John, he maintains that God is Jove. and that 
«Christ is the propitiation not only for our sins, but 
also for the sins of the whole world ;”» With David, he 
aflirms, that “the Lord is loving to every man, and his 
mercy is over all his works;” and with St. Peter, that 
“the Lord is not willing that any should perish, but 
that all should come to repentance ;” yea, that God, 
without hypocrisy, * commandeth «dimen, every where, 
to repent.” Accordingly, he says, with the Son of 
God, * whoever will, let him come. and take of the 
water of life freely ;” and afier his blessed example, as 
well as by his gracious command, he preaches the gos- 
pelto every creature, which he apprehends would be in- 
consistent with common honesty, if there was not a 
gospel for every creature. Nor can he doubt of it in the 
least, when he considers that Christ is a King as well 
as a Priest, that we are under a law to him, that those 
men who will not have him reign over them, shall be 
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brought ond slain before him; yea, that he will judge 
the secrets of men according to St. Paul’s gospel; take 

vengeanee of all them that ‘obey not his own gospel; 
and be the author of eternal salvation to none but éhem 
that obey him. With this principle, as with a key given 


us by God himself, he opens those things which are 


hard tobe understood in the epistles of St. Paul, and 
which they that are unlearned and unstable, wrest, as 
they do some other scriptures, if not to their own de- 
struction, atleast to the overthrowing the faith of some 
weak Christians, and the hardening of many, very many 
infidels. He believes that Christ redeemed him and 
all mankind; that, for us men, and not merely for the 
elect, he came down from heaven, and made upon the 
cross a sacrifice for the sins of the whole world. 

| must, however, confess, that he does not, as some 
real protes(avts, continually harp upon the words free 
grace and free will, but he gives reasons of considera- 
ble weight for it: Ist. Christ and his Apostles never 
did so. 2d. He knows the word grace necessarily im- 

lies the freeness of a favour; aud the word w ill the 
Scions of our choice; and he has too much sense to 
delight in perpetual tautology. 3d. He finds by bless- 
ed experience, that when the will is touched by di- 
vine grace, aud yields to the touch, it Is as free to good, 
as it was before toevil. He dares not, therefore, make 
the maintaining of free will, any more than of free breath, 
the criterion of an unconverted man. On the contrary, 
he believes none are converted but those who have a 
free will to follow Jesus; and far from being ashamed 


‘to be called a Sree-willer, he aflirms it as essential to all 


men to be free-willing creatures,as to be rational animals ; 
and he supposes he can as soon find a diamond or a 
flint without gravity, as a good or bad man without /ree 
wll, ( To be continued.) 





POLLY OF ATHEISM. 


One evening, when Diderot and Roux had outdone 
each other in talking Atheism, the Abbe Gallani, whe 
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had listened patently, said :-—“ Gentlemen, gentlemen, 
allow me to say, that if L were the Pope, | would clap 
you both up in the Inquisition; or if | were King of 
France, in the Bastile; but having the happiness to be 
neither, | have only to promise to meet you here next 
Thursday, and | hope you will hear my answer as pa- 
tieutly as | have heard you.” « Vefy well,” they all ex- 
claimed, and particularly our Atheists, * on Jhursday.” 

Thursday came, and after dinner and coflee, the 
Abbe gathered himself up into an arm-chair, cross-leg- 
ged like a tailor; and as the weather was hot, holding 
his wig in his lett hand, and gesticulating with his right, 
he proceeded as follows :-— 

* Let me suppose that one of you, gentlemen, whe 
believe that: this world is the production of chance, 
were to go to a gaming table, and your adversary were 
to throw sizeace, twice, thrice, four, five and six times 
running. The game proceeds, and your adversary 
still goes on throwing the main of seven, and without 

variation or interruption, wins every stake. Diderot 
will now lose his temper as well as his money; he will 
now swear that the dice are loaded, that the adversary 
is a blackleg, and that the house is a fell!) Ah, Mr. 
Philosopher, because the same side of the two dice 
came uppermost for ten or a dozen times, and you lose 
a few shillings, you firmly believe that 1s caused by 
trick, an art, acombination, in short, by a master swindler 
and his subservient tools; and yet seeing in the uni- 
verse around you millions of combinations, more regu- 
lar, more difficult, more complicated, and all certain— 
all useful—ali beautiful—you never suspeet that the 
dice of nature ave loaded, that there is indeed an art, a 
combination, and a JMaster Intelligence above, who regu- 
lates the great play by his subservient tools, and con- 
founds the reason and the skill of such short-sighted 
creatures as you.”—JVemoirs de VAbbe Morellet. 





Extract from Beatties Essay on Truth. 
Fatalists are fond of inferring moral necessity from 
physical. in the way of analogy. But some of their ar- 
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guments on this toprck are most ridiculously absurd, 
« ihere is (says Voltaire’s Ignorant Philosopher) noth- 
ing without a cause. An effect without a cause, are 
words without ineaning. Every time | have a will, this 
can only be in consequence of my judgment, good or 
bad; this judgment is necessary ; therefore, so is my 
will” All thishas been said by others; but what fol- 
lows, ts. | believe, peculiar to the ignorant philosopher. 
“In effect (continues he) it would be very singular, 
that all nature, all the planets, should obey eternal 
laws. and that there should be a little animal, five feet 
high. who, in contempt of these laws, could act as he 
pleased. solely, according to his caprice.” Singular! 
aye, singular indeed. So very singular, that yours sir, 
if I mistake not, is the first human brain that conceived 
such anotion. If man be free, no body ever conceived 
that he made himselfso im contempt of the laws of na- 
ture; it 1s in consequence of a law of nature, that he is 
afreeagent. but passing this, let us attend to the rea- 
soning. ‘The planets are not free agents—therefore 
it would be very singular that man should be one.— 
Not a whit more singular than that this same animal of 
five feet should perceive, and think, and read and write, 
and speak; attributes which no astronomer of my ac- 
quaintance has ever suffered to belong to the planets, 
notwithstanding their brilliant appearance and stupen- 
dous magnitude. We dotoo much honour to such rea- 
souing. when we reply to it in the bold, but sublime 
words of a great geuius: 


‘« Know’st thou th’ importance of asoul immortal ” 
Behold this midnight glory, worlds on worlds ! 
Amazing pomp! redouble this amaze ; 

Ten thousand add-——and twice ten thousand more ; 
Tien weigh the whole—one soul outweighs them all. 
And calls th’ astonishing magnificence 

Of unintelligent creation poor.” 


Some fatalists deny that our internal feelings are in 
favour of moral liberty. “It is true (says a worthy and 
mgenious author) that a man, by internal feeling, may 
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prove his own free will. if by free will be meant the 
power of doing what a man wills or desires; or of re- 
sisting the motives of sensuality, ambition, &e.—that is 
free will in a popular sense. Kve ry person may easily 
recollect instances, where he has done these several 
things. But these are certainly foreign to the preseut 
question. ‘To prove that a man has free will in the 
seuse opposite to mechanism, he ought to teel 
that he can do different things, while the motives re- 
main exactly the same. And here | apprehend the in- 
ternal feelings s are entirely against free will, where the 
motives are of a suflicient magnitude to be evident: 
where they are not, nothing can be proved.” (Hart- 
ley.) Questions of this kind would be more easily 
solved, if authors would explain their doctrine by ex- 
amples. When this is not done, we cannot always be 
sure that we understand their meaning, especially in 
abstract subjects; where language, afler all our care, 
is often equivocal and inadequate. If I rightly under- 
stand this author, and am ellowed to examine his prin- 
ciples by my own experience, | must conelude that he 
very much mistakes the fact. Let us take an example : 
A man ts tempted to the commission of a crime; his 
motive to commit it, is the love of money, or the grati- 
fication of appetite ; his motive to abstain, is a regard 
to duty or repatation—suppose him to weigh these mo- 
tives in his mind, for an hour, a day, ora week; and 
suppose, that during this space, no additional consid- 
eration occurs to bim on either side; which | think may 
be supposed, because | know tt ts possible, and | be- 
lieve otten happens. While his mind ts tn this. sta te, 
the motives remain precisely the same; and yet it ts 
to me inconceivable, that he should, at any time during 
this space, feel himself under a necessity of committing, 
or undera necessity of not committing the crime. He 
is, indeed, under a necessity either to do, or not to 
do; but every man, in sucha case, feels that he has it 
in his power to choose the one or the other. 
4guin—~uppose two men, in the circumstances above- 
mentioned, to yield to the temptation, and to be difler- 
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ently aflected by a view of their conduct; the one re- 
pining at fortune, or fate, or Providence, for having 
laced him in too tempting a situation, and solicited 
Sees by motives too powertul to be resisted ; the other 
blaming and upbraiding himself for yielding to the bad 
motive, and resisting the good. [ weuld ask, which of 
these two kinds of remorse or regret is the most ration- 
al? The first, according to the doctrine of the fatal- 
ists; the last, according» to the universal opinion of 
mankind. No divine, no moralist, no man of sense, ev- 
er supposes true penitence to begin, till the criminal 
becomes conscious that he has done or neglected some- 
thing which he ought not to have done or neglected ; 
a sentiment which would be not only absurd, “but im- 
possible, W# all criminals and guilty persons believed, 
from internal feeling, that what is done could not have 
been prevented. Whenever you can satisfy aman of 
this, he may continue to bewail himself, or repine at 
fortune, but his repentance is at an end. It is always 
a part of the language of remorse, “1! wish the deed 
had never been done; wretch that | was, not to resist 
the temptation.” Does this imply that the penitent 
supposes himself to have been under a necessity of 
committing the action, and that his conduct could not 
possibly have been different from what is? To me, it 
seems to imply just the contrary. And am not | a 
competent judge in this matter? Has not this been 
olten the language of my soul? And will any man pre- 
tend to say, that Ido not understand my own thoughts, 
or that he knows them better than 1? All men, indeed, 
have but too frequent experience of at least this part 
of repentance; then why multiply words, when by 
facts it is easy to determine the controversy ? 
I have conversed with many people of sense on the 
subject of this controversy, concerning liberty and ne- 
cessity. ‘l'o the greater part, the arguments of Clarke 


and others, in vindication of liberty seemed quite satis- 
fying; others owned themselves puzzled with the sub- 
Heties of those who took the opposite side of the ques- 
tion: some reposed full confidence on that conscious- 
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ness of liberty which every man feels in his own heart - 
in a word, as far as my experience goes, | have found 
all the impartial, the most sagacious and virtuous part 
of mankind, enemies to fatality in their hearts ; willing 
to consider the arguments for it as rather specious 
than solid; and disposed to receive, with joy and 
thankfulness, a thorough vindication of human liberty, 
and a logical confutation of the opposite doctrine. 


( To be continued.) 





Conquest of Canaan by the Israelites. 


The right of the descendants of Abraham to the land 
of Canaan has been questioned ; and their conduct in 
taking forcible possession of that country, and exter- 
minating its inhabitants has been severely censured.— 
Unbelievers have represented this transaction as con- 
clusive evidence that the lawgiver of the Jews was not 
sent by God, and that the command for extermination 
was not given from heaven. 

To this it has been replied, that God, as the sovereign 
of the universe, has a perfect right to appoit the 
bounds of man’s habitation, and to give to his creatures, 
as their inheritance, that part of his own world which 
seems best to Him; and that it ought not toshock our 
moral feelings, for Him to employ men, as instruments, 
to inflict his righteous judgments, more than the use of 
earthquakes, pestilence and tempests for the same pur- 
pose. This view of the subject ought to be satisfacto- 
ry; because the divine sovereignty is unquestionable, 
and God always has good reasons for his conduct, 
whether he chooses to reveal or reserve them. 

But while this is the case, some learned and ingen- 
ious writers have endeavoured to show that the Israel- 
ites, in conquering Canaan, only repossessed them- 
selves of their own property; and that the work of ex- 
termination was one of necessity. ‘Their arguments de- 
serve attention. We shall present the substance of 
them. for the information of our readers. 
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That one may be able to enter fully imto this sub- 


ject, st is necessary to cousider the state of the world 


in the days of Abraham. According to the Hebrew 
chronology, the 75th year of the life of Abraham. when 
he left Haran, and went to Canaan, was the 426:h year 
alier the Deluge. This overwhelming judgment had 
leti only erght haman beings alive on the earth. The 
progress of population was, no doubt, extremely rapid, 
as there was abundance of lood, and no temptation to 
carry on long and desolating wars. Yet we may be- 
lieve that many parts of the earth were entirely with- 
out habitants; and in others, they were few and thin- 
ly scattered. This was manilestly the case with the 
land of Canaan. For it appears that Abraham and 
Lot, with their numerous herds and flocks, weut freely 
from place to place through the whole land, as was the 
custom with those who lived a pastoral life, and no one 
molested them, It is true, that there 1s. mention of 
several kings in the land of Canaan at the time of which 
we speak, as the king of Sodom, the king of Gomor- 
rah, the king of Gerar, &c.; but we must not permit 
ourselves to be deceived by the present state of Eu- 
rope, ito an opinion that these were governours of 
extensive territories, and of great nations. They were 
no more than chieftains of small tribes, who had re- 
cently settled in that country. They came into Cana- 
an. iideed. earher than Abraham; but there is reason 
io believe vot much earlier. In Gen. xii. 6, it is said, 
“ The Canaanite was then in the land.” From which 
it is inferred that they had not originally settled there. 
Aad the learned Michaelis makes it probable, that 
these small tribes were emigrants from a country lying 
farther south, who came into Canaan for the purpose 
of making settlements there, as \braham did a little 
atier them. They had no right at all but that of oc- 
CUPANICY 5 and they seein to iave admitted that Abra- 
hi un’s right was as good as theirs. Indeed, he, Isaac, 
and Jacob were not molested in their possessions, and 
their claims were not disputed by the other inhabitants. 
rom Beersheba in the south, to the northern shore af 
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the Sea of Tiberias, as it was alterwards called, these 

atriarehs seem to have occupied without hindrance. 
ihe greater part of the land, then, was theirs, by as 
pertect a right as could possibly be established; the 
right which accrues from taking possession of unclaimed 
land, and making improvemeuts on it. 

But it will be said, that Jacob aud his family left 
| their possessions in the land of Canaan, and went to 
| live in Egypt: and that, by abandoning this property, 
they relinquished their right toit. ‘To this itis reph- 
ed, that the sojourn in Egypt was necessary, and that it 
was designed to be temporary. Abraham and his pos- 
terity had possessed the land upwards of two hundred 
years, and when they left it fora time, they gave sul- 
ficient indications that it was their intention to return, 

The following passages of scripture will show this 
whole subject in a just point of light : 

Gen. xii. S—9. = * And Abraham took Sarai his wife, 

and Lot his brother’s son, and all their substance that 
| they had gathered, and the souls that they had gotten 
in Haran; and they went forth to go into the land of 
Canaan, and into the land of Canaan they came. And 
Abraham passed through the land unto the place of 
Sichem, unto the plain of Moreh. And the Canaanite 
was then in the land. And the Lord appeared unto 
Abram, and said, unto thy seed will I give this land; 
and there builded he an altar unto the Lord, who ap- 
: peared unto him. And he removed from thence unto 
, a mountain on the east of Bethel, and pitched his tent, 
having Bethel on the west, and Hat on the east; and 
there he builded an altar unto the Lord, and called on 


the name of the Lord. And Abram journeyed, going Hi 
Hh 
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still on toward the south.” 

Gen. xiii. 4, 14,18. “Unto the place of the altar, 
which he had made there at the first; and there Abram 
called on the name of the Lord. And the Lord said 
unto Abram, after that Lot was separated from him, 
lift up now thine eyes, and look from the place where 
thou art, northward, and southward, and eastward, and 
westward. ‘Then Abram removed his tent, and came 
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and dwelt in the plain of Mamre, which is in Hebron, 
and built there an altar unto the Lord.” 

Gen. xv. 7, 13—21. “ And he said unto him, | am 
the Lord that brought thee out of Ur of the Chaldees, 
to give thee this land to inherit it. And he said unto 
Abram, know of a surety, that thy seed shall be a stran- 
gerin a land that ts not theirs, and shall serve them; 
and they shall afflict them four hundred years: and 
also that nation, whom they shall serve, will I judge; 
and atterwards shall they come out with great sub- 
stance. And thou shalt go to thy father’s in peace; 
thou shalt be buried in a good old age. But in the fourth 
generation they shall come hither again : for the iniqui- 
ty of the Amorites is not yet full. And it came to pass, 
that, when the sun went down, and it was dark, behold, 
a smoking furnace and a burning lamp that passed be- 
tween those pieces. In the same day the Lord made 
a covenant with Abram, saying, unto thy seed have I 
given this land, from the river of Egypt unto the eM 
river, the river Euphrates; the Kenites, and the Ken- 
izzites, and the Kadmonites, and the Hittites, and Per- 
izzites, and the Raphaims, and the Amorites, and the 
Canaanites, and the Girgashites, and the Jebusites.” 

Gen. xvii. 8. “ And [will give unto thee, and to thy 
seed after thee, the land wherein thou art a stranger, 
all the land of Canaan, for an everlasting possession; 
and [ will be their God.” 

Gen. xxi. 25—30. “And Abraham reproved Abi- 
melech, because of a'well of water, which Abimelech’s 
servantshad violently taken away. And Abimelech said, 
I wot not who hath done this thing; neither didst thou 
tell me, neither yet heard I of it but to-day. And 
Abraham took sheep and oxen, and gave them unto 
Abimelech; and both of them madea covenant. And 
Abraham set sever ewe lambs of the flock by them- 
selves. And Abimelech said unto Abraham, what mean 
these seven ewe lambs, which thou hast set by them- 
selves? And he said, for these seven ewe lambs shalt 
thou take of my hand, that they may be a witness un- 
to me thatl have digged this well.” 
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These quotations are made to show that Abraham pur 
in a claim to this Java tor himself and his posterity — 
And this they do most decisively. For even on the 
supposition of the unbeliever, that God did not appear 
to Abraham and declare his purpose of giving to the 
patriarch and his posterity that land, it is hard to con- 
ceive how Abraham could, in stronger terms, assert 
his claim to it, than by declaring that it was given to 
him for an inheritance by the (od ot Heaven. We see 
also evidence here of Abraham's making such improve- 
ment as suited his pastoral life ; he dug wells aud erect- 
ed altars. Among the shepaerd tribes, digging wells 


is fully equivalent to building houses among us. 
(To be continued.) 
a eS 


BLOODY SWEAT. 


The awful and affecting event mentioned by St. 
Luke, chap. xxii. verse 44, * His sweat was as it were, great 
drops of blood falling down to the ground”—has been the 
subject of many sceptical objections, to which it is am- 
ply sufficient to reply: first, that even if such a circum- 
stance were impossible, the Greek particle * ose,” 
translated “as it were,” perfectly admits of a figura- 
tive meaning; but, secondly, that such a circumstance, 
far from being impossible, has actually taken place in 
other instances, or at least circumstances so analagous 
to it, as to render the account in qnestion, fully credi- 


ble, even if it had not the sanction of holy writ to sup- 


port it. By consulting Poole aud other commentators, 
the reader will find several examples in illustration of 
the sacred text, to which others might be added from 
modern medical publications: but it is not, | beheve, 
generally known, that Voltaire himself bas narrated 
and attested a fact which ought for ever to stop the 
mouth of infidels of minor maguitude. Speaking of 
Charles the Ninth, of France, in his Universal History, 
he says—* He died in his 25th year: b's disorder was 


of avery remarkable kind, the blood oozed out of all 
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: 


his pores. This malady, of which there have been 
other instances, was owing either to excessive, or to 
violent agitation, or toa feverish and melancholly tem- 

erame't.” [tis not an unimportant corroboration of 
the truth of the sacred Scriptures, that they relate, 
with perfect simplicity, and without note or explana- 
tion, circumstances which at the time they were re- 
corded, must have appeared to most readers absolute- 
ly incredible, but which have been so frequently illus- 
trated and proved by the researches of Christians. and 
even by the incidental admission of infidels themselves. 
—Literary Magazine. 





THE PSALMS. 


From Horne’s Prefece—Extract No. 1 


The Psalms are an epitome of the Bible, adapted to 
the purposes of devotion. ‘They treat occasionally of 
the creation and formation of the world; the dispen- 
sations of Providence, and the economy of grace; the 
transactions of the patriarchs; the exodus of the chil- 
dren of Israel; their journey through the wilderness, 
and settlements in Canaan; their law, priesthood and 
ritual; the exploits of their great men, wrought through 
faith; their sins and captivity; their repentance and 
restorations; the suflerings and victories of David ; the 

eaceful and happy reign of Solomon; the advent. of 
lessiah, with its effects and consequences; his incar- 
nation, birth, life. passion, death, resurrection, ascen- 
os kingdom and priesthood ; the effusion of the spir- 
; the conversion of the nations; the rejection of the 
Jews; the establishment, increase and perpetuity of the 
Christian church; the end of the world; the general 
judgment: the condemnation of the wicked, and_ the 
final triumph of the righteous with their Lord and King. 
‘These are the subjects here presented to our own med- 
itations. We are instructed how to conceive of them 
right, and to express the different aflections, which, 
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when so conceived of, they must excite in our minds, 
They are. for this purpose. adorned with the figures, 
and sei off with all the graces of poetry; and poetry 
itself is designed yet further to be recommended by the 
charms of musick, thus consecrated to the service of 
God; that so delight may prepare the way for improve- 
meut. and pleasure become the handmaid of wisdom, 
while every turbulent passion is calmed by sacred mel- 
ody, and the evil spirit is still dispossessed by the harp 
of the Son of Jesse. This little volume, like the para- 
dise of Eden, aflords us in perfection, though in minia- 
ture. every thing that groweth elsewhere, “ every tree 
that ts pleasant to the sight and good for the food :” 
aud above all, what was then lost, but is here restored, 
THE TREE OF LIFE IN THE MIDST OF THE GARDEN.—= 
That which we read, as matter of speculation, in the 
other Scriptures, is reduced to practice when we recite 
itin the Psalms; in those, repentance and faith are de- 
seribed, but in these they are acted; by a perusal of 
the former, we learn Low others served God, but, by 
using the latter, we serve him ourselves. 





CHICKASAW ‘TRADITIONS, 


The Great Spirit first made the ground and animals, 
afterwards he made a man, but not knowing how he 
should be conveyed down to the earth, called upon the 
raven to carry him. 1t'e replied, he was willing, but 
feared he was not well qualified for the task ; for in fly- 
ing through the air, he was very unsteady. He made a 
trial, but was obliged to return. The thing with many 
things (1 e. the Spider) then undertook and safely ac- 
complished the work. A woman was made and sent 
down in like manner. Near to the spot where they 
alighted, a large lick was made, a deer brought too it. 
This deer shook itself, and thus dislodged a large num- 
ber of hairs, which immediately sprung up so many new 
deer. The woman directed the man to kill one of these 
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deer, take out its melt and burn it, and he would always 
be a successful hunter.* He made an attempt but did 
not succeed. The woman took his weapons and soon 
accomplished the task. For this exploit she was 
changed intoaman and he became a woman. 


The great Spirit drew lines on the surface of the 
earth with his rod; these afterwards became rivers.— 
For a long time men lived on meat alove. Corn was 
obtained in the following manner. They discovered a 
crow eating something, and frightened it so that it let 
its provision fall. They did not know what it was, but 
preserved and planted it. From this they procured a 
plentiful supply, and found it a very good thing to fill 
the stomach. People complain about the crows taking 
a little corn from them, but the truth is, they are the 
right owners of it. [in this country the crows are ex- 
ceedingly numerous, and uncommonly destructive on 
corn while it isin the milk. Frequently all the hands 
employed in making a crop are required to guard 
it against their depredations until the corn becomes 


hard.] 


When the sun and moon were created, they were 
brothers. ‘The moon, on some occasion, told a false- 
hood, for which he was rebuked by the Creator, and 
condemned to walk in the night. ‘This caused him to 
weep; and having had some black paint in his hands, 
as he wiped away the tears, he stained his face. Hence 
those dark spots still discoverable on the moon. 


When the Indians die, they go to the west. What 
kind of a country they inhabit, is not known. The sun 
has not reached the meridian with them when he sets 
with us. At what time the world will come to an end, 
is unknown, but before it takes place, there are to be 
five rains ofa remarkable kind. Ist. A yellow rain. 
2d. Red. 3d. Black. 4th. White. 5th. A rain of 
oil, The world is then to be burned or turned upside 
down; it is generally thought it will be burnt, as the oil 
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* I'his custom is still in use amongst hunters. None of this deer 
is eaten. 
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will prepare it for burning. A certain description of 

ersons, infamously wicked, will be burnt with it— 

‘hey will roll in fire, yet cannotdie. Even if they at 
tempt to shoot themselves, they cannot do it. There 
are to be other signs before the end of the world, such 
as great shaking of the earth, ec. It has also been said 
by the old Indians, that before that event should take 
place, the Indians and whites would mix, so that the 
tribes would be coutused and lost, and therefore they 
would not know to what nation they formerly belong.— 
Part of what was foretold concernmmg this has already 
come to pass, 

There is an old tradition concerning a great flood of 
waters. All the animals and all the birds were drown- 
ed excepta lark, which saved itself by fastening to the 
under side of the sky. ‘The waters rose so high as to 
wet its tail, which produced a black stripe across it, a 
mark which those birds still retain. 

The Chickasaws came from the west. Two brothers 
agree to go in search of a country which abounded with 
all kinds of game; on which account it might be called 
the land of life, or the life-giving land. ‘They set out 
together with their families. One out-travelled the oth- 
er, and went on tothe Creek nation, where the family 
still exists. [It is a well known fact, that a part of the 
Creek nation has always refused to join in any war 
against this nation.] ‘The other settled at Old Town, 

alias Chickasaw old fields, about 18 miles above this,) 
aid from him this nation is descended, Three French 
armies have, at different times, come against the Chick- 
asaws. The Choctaws engaged to assist the second 
army; but whenthey came to the Chickasaw towns, 
they stole the baggage of the French, and left them to 
be cut off. There is a large nation from which they 
sprung. in the west. Part of them once set out in 
search of these. They proceeded as far as the Quaw- 
paw nation, (a tribe on the other side of the Mississip- 
pi.) by whom they were so discouraged, that they aban- 
doned their intention, and returned home.”—Southern 
Intelligencer. 
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REVIVALS. 








In different parts of our country, the sound of salvation is heard, 
and sinners are flocking tu Jesas. A letter from Sutton, Vermoat, 
to the Editor of the Religious Informer, gives an account of a glorious 
revival of religion among the Arminian Baptists, in that and three oth- 
er neighbouring towns. ‘ There has been, I should judge, (says the 
writer,) not far from four hundred, who have professed faith in Christ, 
since last August, and the work is still going on.’ Probably, other 
denominations share in this work, as the letter states, in substance, 
that only about two hundred of the converts have been baptized by 
the Free-Will Ministers. Several other letters, and extracts of let- 
ters, are contained in the same paper, from Brookfield, N. Y. Bel- 
mont, Me. and Waterford, Vermont, communicating the intelligence 
of similar revivals among the same people, in those places. 











O, Jesus! ride on, thy kingdom is glorious. 





BEAUTIFUL THOUGHT. 





The body of a martyr [or saint] is buried in the earth ; and so is 
the root of the finest flower ; but netther of them * perisheth for 
ever.”’ Let but the winter pass, and the spring return, and lo, the 
faded and withered flower blooms ; the bad, sown in corruption, dis- 
honour and weakness, rises in incorruption, glory and power.—Horne. 





133d PSALM. 
Translated by R. Lowth. 


ii How blest the sight, the joy how sweet, 

t When brothers jin’d with brothers meet 

| In bands of mutual love ! 

(ie Less sweet the liquid fragrance shed 
i) On Aaron's consecrated head, 

iat Ran trickling trom above : 

ii And reach’d his beard and reach’d his vest : 
Less sweet the dews on Hermon’s breast, 
On Sion’s hill descend : 
; That hill bas God with blessings crown’d 
There promised grace that knows no bound, 
And life that knows no end. 
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